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‘¢ Essay on Calcareous Manures.”’ 
The last number of Silliman’s Journal contains 
an elaborate review of the “ Essay on Calcare- 


ous Manures;” and the following extract will | 


that it serves as the food of plants, that we | 
can account for the effects of gypsum upon. 
certain crops, which in any other mode | 
of viewing them would appear miraculous. | 
This sulphate of lime, if merely ground, has no | 
attraction for moisture; and if burnt, would ra. | 
ther absorb it from the soil than the air; it can. 
not therefore act as some have supposed, to in- 
crease the deposit of dew; it is so sparingly | 


, soluble in water, and so inert, that it cannot act 


as a stimulus,—nor is it certainly followed by 
; exhaustion, as all stimuli must be. 
| sparingly soluble, it is still conveyed by water 


| tities ; and as that water undergoes the chemical 
—= | 


| changes which we know are induced by the vi- 


show that the critic entertains the same favora. || 


on former occasions : 


“« We have called the use of lime a seerct,and it | 


wis not only so to the practices] farmer, but to the | 


er t} 
rman of scicnce ; for even the researches of Da. | 
_ work “ On the use of lime as a manure” he also 


vy, who was well aware of its importance, have 
not completed the theory of its action. It is 


therefore with no small pridethat we can refer to | 


a countryman of our own, as having finished | 


But although 


into the bodies of plants, though in small quan. 


tal action of plants, the sulphate of lime must _ 
be deposited in them, injuriously perhaps to 
some, but as a necessary food to others. ‘Thus 
it has been found that the ashes of clover, lu. 


ble opinion of its merits that wo have expressed |, cern, and many of those plants whose growth is 
' known to be most certainly promoted by gyp.- | 
sum, uniforinly contain sulphate of lime: It is |, 


| therefore their essential and appropriate food.” 


He likewise insists with M. Puvis, whose 


| reviews, that as this mineral is a part of the 
food of plants, liming land is in effect providing |, 
| food for the plants which are to constitute the || 


viewer says, “ The gases which water dissolves 
and carries with it, and which yield the carbon 
and part of the hydrogen of plants, are all deri- 
ved from the decomposition of organic matter in 
the soil itself. When therefore we can find in 
the absorption of water by the roots; its ascent 
in the form of sap; its elaboration in the leaves 
where so far from an absorption from the atmos. 
phere taking place, oxygen is evolved; in the 
subsequent descent of the altered sap in the form 
of gum, resin, &c. a sufficient reason for the 
supply of the parts M. Puvis seeks in the atmos. 
phere: we are compelled to dissent from his 
conclusion.” 

We are not able to discover the necessity for 
such dissent ; and wo confess our surprise that a 
writer of his intelligence should consider the oxy- 
gen evolved by leaves asa proof that carbonic 
acid is not absorbed from the atinosphere. The 
| fact of its absorption is well attested. Dr. 
, Priestly introduced the Lear of a vine into a 
phial of carbonic acid gas, and in less than two 
hours * the fixed air” disappeared. Experiments 
with similar results, were also made by Ingen- 
houzs, Woodhouse, ‘I’. de Saussure, and Sir H 
Davy; and the last named cheimist, after detuil- 
ing his own researches on this subject, says, 
“These facts confirm the popular opinion that 
when the LEAVES of vegetables perform their 








| healthy functions, they tend to purify the atmos. 
|| phere.” We therefore think the ideas of M. Pu 
| vis more correct than those of his reviewer. 


what the most acute researches of European | CTOPS ; and that this use was overlooked by the 
chemists had left unaccomplished. This credit | author of the “ Essay on Caleareous Manures.” 
is due to Mr. Ruffin.” || In our 5th volume we endeavored to show that 

The principal fact detailed in the subjoined '| nearly all soils must contain lime in some of its 
paragraph of the revicw, was confirmed by our | combinations. ‘That view was founded on the 


But we are told that “the Germans who fol, 
lowed the Quakers in the occupation of the 

















own experiments in 1834, on the limestone soil i 


of this district : 


“One curious fact was observed by Mr. Ruf. | 


fin, in his chemical analysis of the soiis of Vir- | 
ginia, namely, that even in regions where the | 
sock by whose decompositien the soil was form- 
ed, was limestone, not only did no carbonate of 
lime manifest itself by effervescence with acids, 
but no precipitate was formed by the tests of 
lime in the acid solution. He could not admit 
that in such soils lime was absolutely wanting, 
and therefore inferred that it wasin such a state 
of combination as to be neither soluble in water, 
nor decomposable by nitric acid. Sucha combi- 
nation is the oxalate of lime, but as he made no | 





direct inquiry into its presence, and some of his || 


correspondents have questioned the probability | 
of such an union existing, he has, with the true | 
spirit of an inductive inquirer, modified his asser- 





| 
| 


| duct than any other part of Europe. 
° . i 
tion until farther proof be obtained. We howe. | 


ver do not think that so much modesty was ne- |, 


cessary, for it can be shown that the formation 
of oxalic acid, and its consequent combination 
by superior affinity with lime, whatever may be 
its previous state of combination, are at least 
probable, if not certain.” 

In the following extract, the reviewer has 
adopted the theory of Sir H. Davy, relative to 


the eifect of plaster, which was controverted by | 


the late Judge Pere ’ Pennsylvaniv Ve do 
ge Perers of Penngylvay a rat h 


researches of geologists ; and it is confirmed by 
the simple fact, that in every part of the coun. 
try, lime is found in the ashes of vegetables, in 
the shells of eggs, and in the boncs of animals. 
We therefore conclude as the quantity that 
enters into the circulation of plants is so very 
smal], that they are at no loss to find enough in 
any cultivated soil; and that the chief uses of 
liming consist in the preservation of putrescent 
manures, and in neutralising the poison of acid 
soils. 

The importance of lime as the basis of all 
good husbandry, is illustrated in the subjoined 
notice of Belgium: 


“ Those parts of that rich country which ar® 
now most remarkable for fertility, as for instance 
the Pays de Waes, were originally barren hills 
of blowing sand. ‘They now yield a greater pro- 
Great in. 
dustry and labor have no doubt been expended 
in obtaining and applying putrescent manures, 
and in this region the clover husbandry had its 


| rise; but with all this, no permanent fertility 


could have been given without the use of Lime. 
At present a light friable mold of greater depth 


than can be reached by the plough, and which 


| is therefore occasionally trenched by the spade, 


‘ covers the whole of the ancient dunes; and the 


not presume however w 2+termins this mooted | 


point : 


“}t is upon the same principle only, namely, | 








whole country presents an aspect, of which no 


| part of ours can even furnish an idea, with the 


exception of the garden grounds of the Shakers 
at Lebanon.” 


inore remote districts of Pennsylvania, brought 
with them from Europe, a most veluable secret, 
We call it a secret, for those of other tLoon who 
see it USED IN THEIR PRESENCE, do not discover 
its value.” Now we are bound to conclude that 
our reviewer, who has discovered its value, must 
be of German blood. ‘Honor to whom honor 
is due,” is our maxiin. We are certainly indebt. 
ed to the Germans for our knowledge of plaster, 
Masa manure, and perhaps for as many other im. 
portant discoveries as to any other people; but 
we have seen no competent authority to prove 
that they introduced the use of lime into Penn- 
sylvanias ‘The reviewer has offered nothing 
' more than his own assertion; and we suspect he 





is not old enough to remember the time of its 
introduction there. ‘To say that lime is only em- 
ployed there as a manure by those of German 
blood, is a great mistake: It has not foundation 
in truth. 
half a century ago by those of British blood ; 
and who never suspected they were dealing in a 
secret; or that they were indebted for it to their 
German neighbors. Why should they? Who 
will pretend at this day that the use of lime as a 
manure, is arec: nt discovery ’ or that the memo. 
ry of its value would not be as easily brought 
| from England as from Germany ? 


We know it was used there nearly 





‘| We have been induced to make these remarks 


out of regard to mistoricaL rruTH. The review- 
er however, appears to have fully made up his 


| mind on the point which we controvert ; and in 


In noticing an opinion of M. Puvis, the re. | speaking of the southern part of Hunterdon 
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county in New Jersey, he says, “ The Germans | 


in water, while sand sinks immediately. Alumi- tity. 


To ascertain the proportion of this ingre- 


nous soils suffer from too much wet, and bake | dient, place a new portion of the soil ina glass 
hard in a dry season, 4. Carbonate of lime. || vessel, and ascertain its weight ; also determine 
This exists in the form of limestone, chalk, and | the weight of about a gill of diluted muriatic acid, 
shells. It is a principal constituent of marle. | and place weights in one side of the scales to ba 
Soils which have a due proportion of this ingre- || lance them beth; then pour on the muriatic acid. 


by the use of lime,raise from thirty to forty bush. , 
els of wheat to the acre, and their other products 
are in proportion; the settlers of Yankee and 
Dutch sioop, are happy to get from fifteen te } 
twenty”! 





} 
} 
}! 
! 
\ 
iF 
| 
j 


We also consider him in an error when he | 
says, ‘It is only after passing the first range of 


mountains (from the sea board] that a limestone 
formation is met with.” May we ask what 
mountain stands between the cands of New Jer- 
Jersey, and the marble quarries below Norris- 


town? or between Philadelphia at tide water, | 


and the limestone region of Lancaster county? 
We have only one question more: Who has 


traced the valley of the Shenandoah into Scho. 


harie ’” 
Analvsis of Soils. 
It has been given as the golden rule in Agri- 
culture, “To use such manures as will make 


heavy land lighter, light land heavier, cold land | 
hotter, and hot land colder ;” or in other words | 


a 


to remedy the existing defect, whatever that may | 


be. 


In order to do this we must know what that 


defect is; we must understand the nature of the || 
soil we are to operate upon, in order to determine | 
whether this or that kind of manure is to be ap. | 


plied, or whether a large or a small quantity is 
needed to bring the proportions of the soil to 
the standard of fertility. It is therefore of im. 
portance that the farmer should be acquainted 


| an inch in diameter, and with the other those less. 
| To effect this, the soil must be first well dried in 


with the nature and proportions of the constitu. | 


ents of soils; that he should know what these 
proportions are in such as are most fertile; and 
also what they are in the soil which he has to 
cultivate. This cannot be determined with any 
degree of accuracy but by analysis. 

Another consideration "in favor of analysis of 


soils, is, that it will substitute precision of lan. | 


guage for the very indefinite and unsatisfactory | 
Thus | 


mode of expression which now prevails. 


for instance, the distinction between a sandy and | 


a clayey loam, Often does not depend so much up- 


on certain proportions of clay and sand, as upon 


the quality of the soil of the place where the | 


» 


term is used. In a sandy region of the country, a | 
soil might be termed clayey, while the same soil | 


in « clayey region would be called sandy. Ano-* 
ther instance:—a large crop of some grain or | 


vegetable is raised; the success is principally 


owing to the nature of the soil; but unless the | 
proportions of its ingredients are given precisely, | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


instead of describing its quulities by indefinite | 


expressions, we are at a loss to know how to imi- 
tate those proportions 

The constituents of soils which more particu- 
iarly influence their fertility, are these. 


effect than to keep the soil loose and porous, as 
they are usually hard and unchanging. Some- 
times however they absorb and retain water, and 


the soil. 2. Siliceous matier. This is common- 
ly in the form of fine and coarse sand. Soils 


1. Stones || 
and pebbles, These generally have little other | 


_ soil, 
also disintegrate and mix with the finer parts of | 


| It is then again weighed, and the loss is set down 


dient, are naturally fertile and durable ina high | 
degree. 5, Animal and vegetable substances. | 
These improve the soil by operating in several | 
ways. They give warmth to the soil, furnish | 
nutriment directly to the plant, absorb moisture 
and nutritious substances from the air, and render | 
the soil loose and preserve it in a state of pulver- 
ization. 6. Water. The power soils possess of 
retaining moisture enables them to resist the ef- | 
fects of drouth. In analysis, the quantity of wa- 
ter held by soils after being exposed to the sun’s 
rays, is that only which is considered as forming 
a component part of them. 

The following method of analyzing soils, or 
ascertaining the proportions of their component 


| parts, is, if carefully conducted, sufficiently accu- 


rate for all practicas purposes. 


Specimens of the soil should be taken about | 


three inches below the surface, and from the ave- | 


rage of the field. A convenient quantity to ex- 


periment upon, after stones are separated, is about | 
400 grains. 


pebbles ; with one, those larger than a quarter of 


the sun and gently bruised in a mortar, Then 
ascertain by weighing, 


bears to the original mass and note it down. 


crucible and heated ten or fifteen minutes to a | 


temperature of about 300 Fahrenheit, constantly ! 


stirring it; and if a thermometer is not used, the 
proper degree of heat may be easily ascertained | 


the rate per cent. each || 


In three hours, all the carbonic acid from the car- 


bonate of lime will have been driven off, and af- 
ter blowing it out of the vessel, ascertain the loss 
of weight. Then as 22 is to 50, so is this loss 
to the amount of carbonate of lime in the soil.* 
It may be important to be able to detect sul- 
phate of lime (gypsum) in soils, though it is not 
generally looked upon as a component part. ‘The 
following is Sic H. Davy’s method:—A given 
weight of soil must be heated red for half an 
hour in a crucible, mixed with one third of pow- 
dered charcoal. ‘The mixture must be boiled for 
quarter of an hour, in half a pint of water, and 
the liquid passed through a filter, and exposed 
for some days to the air in an open vessel. If 
any considerable quantity of gypsum exist in the 


soil, a white precipitate will gradually form in 


the liquid, and the weight of it will indicate the 
proportion. 

The most fertile soils are those which contain 
a proper proportion of the different ingredients. 


| The following are the proportions of a rich allu- 
1. Separate by two sicves all the stones and , 


| 


| 
! 
! 


| 


vial soil, given by Sir John Sinclair as the most 
fertile for grasses. Silex, (including stones, and 


1 sand) 71 parts, alumine 7, carbonate of lime 6, 


animal and vegetable matter 9. It also containcd 
one part in 200 of gypsum. The proportions 
agree very nearly with those given by Professor 


| Eaton of the best river alluvion near Troy, N. Y. 


2 The soil after weighing is thea placed in a | 


by means of the wooden rod with which it is stir- ! 


red; while the color of the wood remains un- 
to become brown, the process must be stopped. 


as waler, 


3. lt is next returned to the crucible, and ex- 
posed to a high red heat, till no blackness remains 


1! 
changed it is not too hot, but as soon as it begins | 


| 
| 


in it, repeatedly stirring it with an iron rod so as |; 


to expose new surfaces continually to the air. It 
is again weighed, and the loss denotes the amount 
of animal and vegetable mutter, 


4. Mix the remainder with three or four times 
its weight of water, stir it thoroughly for several 
minutes, until it is intimately diffused, and then 
suffer it to rest. 
bottom of the vessel in about a minute, the finer 
in two or three minutes. The liquid is then | 
poured off into another vessel, the sand dried and | 
weighed, and its quantity noted down as silicious 


5. The decanted liquid is suffered to stand till | 
it settles and becomes clear; it is then poured off, | 
and the sediment dried at a red heat, weighed, 


The coarse sand will fall tothe | 


These were, silex (including stones and pebbles) 
75, alumine 7, carb. lime 3, decomposed animal 
and vegetable matter 11, soluble salts 1, water 3. 
A soil whose constituents approach these, cannot 
be unproductive in any climate. 

The minuteness of the division of the parts of 
soil greatly iufluences its qualities. In the first of 
the above soils, 185 parts only out of 4006 could be 
separated by a very fine sieve. Poor soils often 
have 30U parts out of 400, of coarse materials. 

The aitraction which soils have for water, so 
as to remain suspended in it when mixed with it, 
also influences their qualities, According to Ea- 
ton, when any soil, or any portion of it, will re- 


_ main suspended in water over four howrs, wheat 
_ sown in it is often “ winter killed.” 


The river 
alluvion (above given) settled clear in two hours. 
A clay alluvion of the following composition did 
not settle till 26 hours:—Silicious soil 48, alumi- 
nous 39, carb. lime 2, soluble salts 2, animal and 
vegetable matter 5, water 4. 

In determining the standard proportions for a 
good soil, it must be remembered, that as different 
plants have different systems of roots, branches, 
and leaves, they flourish best in different soils ; 
bulbous rooted plants need a looser and lighter 
soil than fibrous rooted; and plants having only 
short firbous roots, demand a firmer soil than such 


| as have long, and deep tap roots. It may also be 





observed, that a rainy region of the country needs 
a light soil, while a dry one needs a rich retentive 
soil, in order to prevent too much wet in the one 
case, and drouth in the other. 


where this predominates are little injured by wa- 

ter, having little attraction for it, and retaining it | 
feebly. They never winter kill wheat. 3. Alu- | 
minous matler. This is the predominant con- | 
stituent of clay soils. Unlike the preceding, it | 
has a powerful attraction for water, and retains it | 
strongly; hence clay will remain long suspended | 


and set down as aluminous soil, ! 

6. The presence of carbonate of lime in soil, |! 
(which is generally in small quantities,) is readi. } 
ly ascertained by pouring upon it muriatic acid | 
diluted with water.’ If it contain carbonate of | * Where accuracy is required, or where the pro- 
lime, an effervescence immediately takes place | pate of carbonate of lime is large, the lime must 


: || be deducted from the silex, and the weight of the 
in a greater or less degree, according to the quan- || carbonic from the animal and vegetable spatter. 
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Agricultural Associations. | 
When the legislators of New York return to their — 
homes,and there learn the value placed by their can- 
stituents upon their labors, they will probably find | 
thatof all their multiplied enactments, there is buta | 
single one which in every quarter has met with 
unqualified approbation. We here allude to the | 
law making appropriations for a thorough geolo- 
gical and mineralogical survey of the state, inclu- 
cluding of course the branches of natural history, | 
collateral with the above. This provision is one | 
which does honor to the state, and we trust willbe | 
executed in the same spirit in which it is con- 
ceived. With the resources of our state we have 
hardly begun to be acquainted, and any move- 
ment which shall develop these, whether above 
or beneath the surface, will in a short time be re- | 
paid ten fold. For instance, should the survey | 
of the southern range of counties lead to the dis- | 
covery of some of those inexhaustable mines of || 
coal, which are so common but a few miles dis- || 
tant in Pennsylvania, in positioas readily acces- 1 
sible hy rai!-road or canals, how much would the | 
immensely valuable property owned by the state i 


in the salt springs of Salina be benefited, and | 
thus ultimately the state by the discovery. We | 
trust this work will be carried through in the | 
same liberal manner; and that when the maps, i 
plans, and reports are received, they will not be 1 


deposited in the Secretary’s office, there to mold | 


or gather dust, but be embodied in a work worthy | 
of the subject, and in a form accessible to every 
lover of the Empire State. | 

| 


There is one more subject, now before the le- 
gislature, upon which should their action be fa- 
vorable, a similar unanimous voice of approval 
would be their reward; but from present indica- | 
tions it is much to be feared that the clamor of ra- | 
pacious bank applicants—the conflicting interests | 
of multitudinous rail-road speculations—and the | 
less apparent, but not less urgent demands of po- | 
litical operations and arrangements, will give this | 
subject the go-by, and the important benefits 
which would result to the community, be lost for | 
at least another year. We allude tothe proposed - 
appropriation of public money for the benefit of | 
agriculture—a subject not a visionary or an un- 
tried one, but which has all to recommend it that | 
the most splendid resulis and successful experi- | 
ence can show. There can be no doubt, thatthe | 
few pitiful thousands expended several years 
since to aid agriculture in this state, have added | 
more than as many millions to the real wealth 
of the state, beside the revenue it was the means 
of indirectly furnishing through the Erie Canal. 
but it is said farmers are growing rich, and can- 
not stand in need of the bounty of the state. We 
adinit it, and are glad of it, for their wealth is 
the wealth of the state; it cannot be converted 
into stocks and sent beyond its limits in an hour’s 
notice, leaving the stute as poor as if it never | 
had existed. We are glad farmers are doing 
well, for they are the men who feed and clothe 
the remainder, who pay the taxes, and bear most | 
of the burdens of the day; itis a good sign when | 
the base of the social pyramid becomes broader | 
and deeper—it shows that it is able to bear any 
useful superstructure the exigency of the times 





} quiring emulative spirit which, judging from the 





may require. But the friends of agriculture, 
when asking the aid of the state, have never had 





in view so much the amount received, as the in- 





past, an appropriation by the state would awa- 
ken, It was not so much the paltry sum of dol- 
lars and cents afew years since distributed among 
the county agricultural societies, which awaken- 
ed the dormant farming spirit of the state; it was 
bringing mind in contact with mind, raising ag- 


riculture to the rank of a science as it were, con- | 


veying useful intelligence through the whole mass 
of the farming community, and bringing them to 
feel and act as if there were yet some things to 
be learned by the tiller of the soil, before this 
knowledge could be considered as complete, or 
his mode of operating beyond improvement. 
Such were the effects of state appropriation, and 
such we may confidently expect will again be the 
result, if the treasury shall be opened in the least 
degree to the well founded claim of the farming 
interest. 


But whether legislative aid is afforded to agri- 
culture or not, we are happy to perceive that var- 
rious local associations, agricultural and horticul- 
tural, are forming, from which there can be no 
doubt the most extensive benefits will result, A 
few weeks since the Farmer recorded the forma- 
tion of such a society at Skaneateles, embracing 
in addition to the usual meetings of such associa- 
tions a Monthly Fair, for the exhibition and sale 
of such articles as may be offered. We have 


| the good fortune to be acquainted with some of the 


active members of that society, and embracing as 
the vicinity does an unusual amount of agricul- 
tural wealth and spirit, we trust the inhabitants 
of that beautiful village, and country around, will 
support the association with a zeal proportioned 
to its merits, and not suffer it to languish for want 
of funds, or attendance on its monthly sales or 
fairs. In England, such days of sale, either 
monthly or weekly, are quite common, and found 
to be of great convenience both to buyer and sell- 
er; and they have been adopted to some extent 
in the eastern states with like success. The fair 
at Brighton, now one of the most extensive mar- 
kets in the United States, had a beginning not 
much superior in prospects to the one at Skane- 
ateles, unless its vicinage to Boston should be ta- 
ken intothe account. The true policy of farmers 
is to depend on themselves; if aid is afforded by 
the legislature, let it be accepted with thankful- 
ness, but let it not be looked upon as indispensa- 
ble. The man who waits for his neighbors to 
reap his wheat-field, will probably suffer a severe 
loss, and finally be obliged to perform the labor 
himself. G, 





Picking Geese. 


The celebrated Dr. Adam Clarke, at the close | 
of one of his visits to Ireland, gives the principal | 


characteristics of the people in some dozen propo- 
sitions, summing up the whole with the following 
assertions and inferences: ‘‘ They are cruel and 


bloodthirsty ;—the annual plucking off the fea- 


thers of living geese, is not less a proof of their 
cruelty than their extreme poverty. Inhumanity 
to brutes,is ever connected with cruelty to man; 
hence they are incendiaries,and often murderers.” 


What a pity that Mrs. Trollope had not read this | 


passage before she concocted her book on the 
Americans. With the fact undenied, that two- 
thirds of the women in this country have plucked 


the feathers from living geese, how easy it would | 


have been, under cover of such authority, to have 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Quar- 
terly Reviewers, and all cockneys, that a great 
majority of the fair sex in America were incendi- 
aries and murderers. The quotation from Dr, 
| Clarke only proves that great men are notalways 
the most accurate observers; as, however igno- 
rant of the fact the Dr. may have been, it is ne- 
vertheless true, that living geese are subjected to 
the operation of plucking even in merry England 
as well as in Ireland and America. G 











Ornamental Plants. 

In an extract from A. J. Downing’s paper on 
|| the naturalization of Plants, it was mentioned 
that some of tender constitutions had become har- 
|| dy from being grafted on hardy stocks; and the 
| cause was ascribed to the deep roots of the stock 
| which /ransmitied the warmth from below. We 
| are inclined to believe however,that a better reason 
/canbe given, If we examine the white Italian 
| Mulberry, we shall find that it ceases to grow 
much sooner in the season than the Morus multi- 
caulis; and whatever influence the graft of the 
latter may exercise over that stock, it is not to be 
presumed that it is unrestricted in the same man- 
ner as if it stood on its own roots. It must be 
checked in its growth, and have more time to har- 
den and mature its wood before the commence- 
ment of severe frosts, 

It is on the same principle that this tree is 
more hardy on dry steril soils). The same wri- 
ter says that “many tender kinds of herbaceous 
plants and small shrubs may be naturalized upon 
dry rock-work, or aggregations of stones mingled 
with soil, where they are found to thrive perfectly. 
We observed in the Botanic garden at Cambridge, 
Mass. an Azalia indica, and a species of Evica 
that had braved the exceedingly low temperature 
of nearly 30 degrees Fah. below zero, the past 
winter, having been planted several years pre- 
vious in a mass of rock-work, where they had 
ann:* \ly matured their wood in the most perfect 
manner, Those persons who are acquainted 
with the comparative delicacy of these plants in 
a climate so cold as that of Massachusetts, will 
appreciate at once how thoroughly they had be- 
come naturalized by this simple process.” 

We consider it a very interesting experiment. 





Indian Corn. 

The way to preserve you" Indian corn against 
the wire worm and against birds, is to dissolve 
about a pound and a half of copperas in warm 
water, enough to steep about three pecks of corn, 
or in other words make the solution as strong as 
it can be made, put in as much copperas as the 
water will dissolve, and soak your corn therein 
48 hours before you plantit. The corn will thus 
be secured against the wire worm, which destroys 
' the kernel while in the ground, but not against 
the cut worm, which eats off the young shoots 
_ just below the surface of the soil. The — 
_ against the cut worm is the applieation of quic 
| time, or unleached ashes, or a mixture of both on 
the hill, soon after planting. Potash, dissolved 
in water in the proportion of about one pound of 
potash to two quarts of water, is said to make 
an excellent wash for fruit trees, destroying the 
bark louse, and some say the borer.—New Eng- 
land Farmer. 


Prepare Seeds for Planting. 
Not only Indian corn, but peas, oats, buck- 
wheat, and probably most other seeds, are bene- 
fited by wetting them in water, and then rolling 


_— in plaster of Paris previous to sowing. 
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| 
LETTERS FROM A FATHER, | 
Living in the State of New York, 


To his Son in Western Pennsylvania. 
NO. XIX- 

On keeping Hogs and fattening Pork. | 

To uy Son—Another branch of stock hus- | 
bandry interesting to farmers, and to many who | 
are not farmers, remains to be considered. Iam | 
now spoaking of the husbandry of hogs, and | 
fattening pork. Almost every family, especially |, 
if located in the country, should fatten every | 
year at least one good hog. ‘This is necessary to } 
provent the waste of many articles which must , 
be cast out, and will otherwise be lost. To far- } 
mers, the fattening of pork is often a lucrative |, 
branch of their husbandry, and it might become, } 
to many of them at least, far more so than it is, 
if’ they would learn how to conduct it in better | 
accordance with the principles of economy. A. 
few suggestions to aid your improvement in this | 
important branch of husbandry, will constitute f 
the subject of this letter. 

Tho husbandman or householder who under- | 
tukes to fatten pork, should, in the first place, be |) 
careful to procure a good breed of hogs. This | 
ia very important, far more so than seems to be ! 
generally understood. It is a fact well ascer- | 
tained, that thero are, among different breeds of | 
hogs, very great differences as to their propensi- } 
ties, or lack of propensities, to thrive and fatten. | 
Seme are voracious eaters, and yct slow to ac- 
quire flesh; while others require but little food | 
to keep thom in a thrifty condition, and possess || 
withal remarkable propensities to futten. ‘Those 
who best understand the subject, are not of the | 
opinion that large boned hogs, or hogs that are | 
capable of attaining to the greatest bodily sta- ! 
ture, aro, in general, the most profitable. Un- | 
questionably the most profitable hogs are such | 
as are capable of making the greatest amount of | 
good pork at the least expense. ‘These it is said |, 
aro not oftep fuund among hogs of gigantic sta- | 
ture, but are to be Jooked for rather among the 
amaller breeds, 

There are now in the country several breeds 
of hogs, known by their distinctive names, i 
and all recommended by their respective friends, | 
as brveds of superior excellonce. Among these | 
are the China breed, the Byfield, the Berkshire, |) 
the Bodford, and some others. 
comparative merits. 


Lknow not their || 


It may not be easy for |, 
you to obtain any of them in their purity, but |, 
in different degrees of intermixture the most of | 


thom are to be found in nearly all parts of the | 
country. | 





It is not so much my object to put you 
on pursuit of any particular breed of hogs, as to |; 
unpress on your mind the importance of seeking 
aftor and obtaining a good breed. ‘This, it is be. 
lieved, you can do, without traveling far in pur. 
suit of your object. For further illustrations of 
the subjeet on which I am now writing, I refer 
you to the Chapter on Swine, published in the 
Genesoe Farmer, current volume, No. 1, over || 
the signature of Ulmus. The gentleman who 
wrote tho Chapter referred to, is master of the 
subject on which he wrote, and his opinions are 
entitled to great respect. 

To the householder who intends to fatten 
pork, it is 4 matter of some importance to know, 








‘a small scale, in connection only with one, two, 


| depend ‘or that purpose @ntirely on spring pigs, 


feeding them, and to practice accordingly. To 


| that the economy of making pork consists much 
in making a large quantity from asmall nuinber 


_is, that any given quantity of pork, made of hogs 





whether hogs that have been kept over the win- 


ter, or spring pigs, are the most profitable for | 
that use. When itis intended to fatten pork on 
| 
| 


or three hogs, it is, in general, the better way tv 





and thus save the expense and trouble incident to } 
keeping hogs through the winter. Pigs that | 
come in March or early in April, can, if they | 
are of good breed, easily be made to weigh, at | 
the proper season for butchering, 200 weight or | 
more, afer they are dressed. If taken proper 
care of, they will do this on an average. The ! 
pork thus obtained will, in general, have cost | 
less than such as has been made of hogs that have } 
been kept over the winter. As hogs do not, in ge- | 
neral,thrive well in the winter ; as their keeping at 

that season is peculiarly expensive ; and as they | 
are rarely found in the spring to be much in ad. | 
vance of what they were in the fall,it is worthy of 
consideration whether it would not bo better to 

depend for making pork chiefly on spring pigs. 

I propose this as a question, not meaning to be 


_ considered as answering it in the affirmative. 


All preliminary questious being scttled, and 
possession gained of a good breed of hogs, the 
next care of tho husbandinan should be, to make 
himself acquainted with the best methods of 


| 
afford them, in every stage of their existence, | 
plentiful supplies of food, at least sufficint sup. || 
plies to keep them, all the while, in a thrifty | 
and growing condition, is an indispensable re. | 
quisite. A poor hog, whose carcase is composed 
of little els» than skin and bones, is a sight dis. 
mal to behold, and wienever such a wretched | 
animal is seen, he bears disgraceful testimony |! 
against the wisdom, the economy, and almost 
the moral rectitude of Ins proprietor. No one 
should undertake to keep more hogs than his 
means of keeping will enable him to keep, at all 
times, in perfectly good order. Keeping too ma. 
ny hogs is a very common error, and it pre. 
vails most among the poorer classes of communi- 
ty. It is not so well understood as it should be, 














of hogs. ‘I'he sentiment which I wish to express || 


weighing severally when dried, 300 weight or | 
more, co:nes to the proprietor at less expense, | 
and yields him a greater profit than the same } 
quantity would if made of lighter hogs. It is } 
supposed the two classes of hogs here spoken of || 
are of the same age, and that the difference in | 
their produce is the result either of different 4 
treatment, or a difference in the quality of their 

breeds. ‘The doctrine which I desire to incul- 
cate on you is, not to multiply hogs, but when | 
you have set your aim at any given quantity of | 
pork, which in your judgment is needful to be | 
produced, employ for its attainment only the 


smallest number of hogs, from which it will be | 
| practicable to produce the desired quantity. If | 


hogs that have been kept over the winter are se. || 
lected for fattening, the produce of each hog in 
pork should not be less than 399 weight. 


| apples, are palatable and nutritious to hogs. 


| any other process. 
| it, and thus save the millers toll, together with 
| the expense and trouble incident to carrying it 
to mill, and getting it back ? 


_ commence fittening hogs on peas. 


nately out of nature’s vast store house. They 
will eat, with greediness, every kind of flesh,. 
and there are not many vegetable productions 
from which a hungry hog will turn away. In 
the summer season, scarcely any thing accom- 
modates hogs to better advantage than a fresh 
clover pasture. I: such a pasture they will, al- 
though no other food be given them, thrive, and 
make considerable acquisitions of flesh. Of the 
various sorts of swill commonly made use of us 
food for hogs, nothing need be said, except that 
swill of every kind is the better for having be- 
come a little sour. Care however should be ta- 
ken, while aiming at this object, not to let it sour 
so much as to become putrid. Almost all sorts 
of fruit, such as peaches, plums, and especially 
So 


_ too are potatoes, and all the other roots that have 


been enumerated in any of my preceding let- 
ters. Most of the articles here mentioned, will 


be useful to hogs in some degree,although given to 


them without cooking, but it is now well under- 


' stood, that almost every substance made use of 


as food for hogs, is susceptible of great improve- 
ment, by being boiled or steamed. That such is 


the fact, Fam satisfied from my own experience. 


I have boilcd old corn for hogs, and the results 
were such as satisfied me, that my labor had been 
exceedingly well applied. Cooking corn, as any 


other grain, fits it for the use of hogs in all re- 
| spects as well as it can be fitted by grinding, or 


Is it not better then to cook 


I am now ready to offer a remark which I con- 


‘sider as worthy of more than ordinary regard. 
| The remar's is, that at every domestic establish. 


ment, where it is intended to fatten pork, there 
should be provided a suitable apparatus for cook- 
ing food for hogs. This apparatus should con- 
sist of a kettle or caldron, that may cost from 
five to seven dollars, suitably set in mason work, 
and inclosed with a small building, or at least co- 
vered with some sort of roof to shelter it from 
the storms. Such an establishment, even when 
pork is fattened only on a small scale, would 
quickly remunerate its expense in preparing food 
for hogs, besides being very useful for many other 
purposes. Here corn, or any other grain, may, 
with little expense, be boiled or steamed, and 
thus rendered far more nutritive to hogs than it 
will be without cooking. Here too apples, pota- 
tocs, pumpkins, and almost countless other vege- 
tables, may be cooked in such a manner as to be- 
come wholesome and nutritious food for hogs. 
Fattening hogs altogether upon corn, as was 
formerly the general practice, is now considered 
as too expensive to admit of justification on the 
principles of economy. It is good practice to 
But when 
peas are not provided, potatoes may be used in 
the first stages of fattening to great advantage. 
These however, more than almost any thing else, 
require cooking to fit them for use. It has lately 
been discovered, that hogs fatten well upon ap- 
ples, as well, we are told, as on any other food 


_ It has been said, hogs require plentiful feed. || whatever. Sweet apples are supposed to be the 
ing. As they have voracious appetites, and are || best, but it is said any sort of apples, if cooked, 
not at all difficult in the choice of what they | answer a good purpose for fattening pork. 


eat, their food may be drawn almost indiscrimi. | 





New York State, March, 1836. A Faruszn. 
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Improved Harrow. 
BY GEO, GEDDES. 


Lotaer Tucker, Esq.—I send you a drawing of 


my liarrow for publication, if you should think it 
worth the engraving, and the room that it will 
tuke in your paper, ‘This harrow hus been in 
use three seasons in its present form, and per. 
haps ten in the forin given it by iny father, upon 
which form this is an improvement, consisting 
of the jointsin the center. Some of the advan. 
tiges secured by this harrow are,—it requires 
loss power than the same number of teeth in 
tie patent joint harrow, (of which by the by 
there is a drawing in Rees’ Cyclopedia, a very 
old work.) It is not liable to clogg from the po- 
sition of the center teeth, and if it should clog, | 
the driver has only to lift up one side while un- 
der motion, and it immediately cleans itsclf, 
while if the patent harrow clogs in the part next 
the horses, and that is the part most likely to 
clog, it is necessary to stop while it is cleared. 
It is adapted to every variety of ground. On 
smooth land it moves without perceptible motion 
at the hinges—in rough, stuimpy, or stony land, 
by its hinges it is fitted to circumstances. In 


| 





Destroying Canada Thistles. 
BY W. G. 


| 


It is undoubtedly true, that most of the nox. , 


detract so much fro:a the profits as well as the 


| pleasures of farming, have been in a long course 


of years imported from abroad. Such is the 
case with the dock, daisy, Jonswort, and a mul. 


_titude of minor nuisances ; still it is equally un. 


questionable that the muster spirit of them ell, 


\ 


fested, and which add so much to the labor, and | 


| the cuicus arvensis, or the Canada thistle, is , 
strictly our own; with all its means of exten. | 


sion, and accumulated powers of miscliief, it is 
purely American. When the Catholic Mission. 
urics, more than two centurics ago, first discov- 
ered this thistle on the bunks ef the St. Law. 
rence, and struck with the beauty of its flow. 


_ ers and its fragrance, transmitted it to Paris as a 


plant of great promise, they little understood the 
nature of the pest they were introducing into 
Europe, which it has since nearly overrun; and 


| When the farmers of New-England and New. 


| 
| 





passing between two stumps whose distances are 
nut equal to the width of the harrow, the wings 
are lifted up, while tle center is kept down, and 
the shape of it is such that the timber cannot 
catch and break. It is lighter than the common 
harrow with the same number of teeth, the 
length of the whole timbers being but twenty- 
eight feet, and if made properly is very strong. 
This harrow is getting into use, and with a 
view to its proper construction, and to furnish all 
with the benefits of it, I am led to make this 
communication. Yours, &c. 
Fig. 1. 


Geo. GeppeEs. 
Fig. |. 





Explanation and Description. 

a and } hinges, which allows it to fit into uneven- 
nesses of the surface passed over. The hinges being 
mserte] from corner to corner of the umber, the har 
row will be more portabic, as one half can be laid 
ever on the other, whilo moving it from field to field. 

The hook by which it is drawn, is a continuation 
of the pivot on which the hinge turns, as shown ona 
larger scale, fig. 2. 


‘The teeth, ¢ ¢, are curved, otherwise the tracks |, 


made by them will be toofar apart. d d, two Swedes’ 
bars, bolted on the top of the wood and fastened by 
screws above. 


York first saw the intruder springing up on their 


| farms or by the way side, and so fur despised it as 


to suffer it to take root unmolested, little under. | 


stood the vantage ground they were giving to 
their most formidable toc. 

On the errors or oversight of the past it is 
now useless to speculate. 
like sin, with which it is closely associated in 


among us; it has come up over the length and 
breadth of the Jand, and imstead of fruitless!y 
enquiring how cither of these evils came here, 
or feolishly blaming those by whom they were 


| introduced, we shall be acting a much more 
| rational vert in devising and putting in execu. | 


| tion the best methods of speedily exterminating 
them, or at least checking their extension. 
| ‘Phe Canada thistle is a perennial plant, that 


| yoars, or forever, as present appearances, in no 
! . : . ° . 
_case with which we are acquainted, indicate a 


they will, as in common parlance is said of most 
other weeds, run themselves out. The thistle 
spreads both by its roots and by its seeds. In 
the autuinn every wind in those parts of the 
country—and there are too many such—whicre 
it is allowed to ripen its seeds with iunpunity, is 
feighted with the flying pestilence. The seeds 
float down our rivers, and propagate themselves 
ou the shores, as the banks of the Connecticut 
,and Mcrimac amply testify. They aro carried 
in the hay and provender of the traveller, and 
perhaps more than by all these ways, are scat- 
tered by being mixed with clover and grass 


the country. 





The side pieces have tenons, passing through the 
middle pieces, the joints being secured by iron plates 
above and below, riveted together. The size of the 
timber three by three and a half inches. The 
iron used for teeth,is seven-eighths of an inch square, 
and running within two inches of each other, the 
thirty teeth make a breadth of four feet ten mcehes, 
every part of which is harrowed alike fine. 

Teeth passing so nigh each other as within two 
inches from center to center, is perhaps more than 
would be necersary for common use. Twenty-two 
teeth, so set as to run within three inches of each 
other, making a breadth of five feet three inches, 
would make a lighter harrow, and do the work as 
well as a square harrow with thirty teeth. 


_ginnings, there are few plants more easily de. 
stroyed than the thistle; but when once it has 


ed, horizontal roots begin to fill the ground in 
| to subdue. 


he frequent ploughings which the 


| obliged to undergo, has a direct tendency to 





we the thistle; as every ploughing, if not | 
‘followed up, only multiplies the sets a thousand i 
, fold ; and besides, such turnings of the soil gives | its effect. 


The Canada thistle, — 
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| an opportunity to the seeds, which floating through 


_ the air happen to full upon a field, to germinate, 


, an with, whieh f || Whereas without such ploughing and consequent 
we iwhich so many farms in- |) ray , R : 
anit lpn Plog / covering in the soil, they might have lain harm. 


less for years. 
The rapidity with which the thistle spreads 


in lands ploughed in the ordinary manner, ari- 


s°s from the nature of its roots, which are filled 
with joints, from each of which a stalk springs, 
thus furnishing a new nucleus or point of sup. 
port and propagation. These horizontal roots 
penetrate the earth in favorable situations to a 
great distance, and they seem to possess a power 


of throwing up shoots or suckers from a greater 


_ depth than most other plants. 


The attention of 


many of our ablest farmers has been forcibly 
_ called to devise the best methods of suppressing 


the thistle, and the results of their experience 
and experiments have in different ways been 
laid before the public. ‘These results, as coming 


| from practical men, and consequently the more 


valuable, are worthy the notice of all upon whose 
farms the thistle is encroaching ; and show that 
the conduct of those who have ceased to make 
efforts to prevent their spread, and are begin- 
ning to look upon the thistle as a necessary evil, 
is deserving the severest censure. The Canada 
thistle can be destroyed—it can be exterminated 
—but to effect this, a knowledge of the best 


/ means must be obtained——decision, priomptitude 


|| and union, are required. 
| the carlicst authentic records of our race, is | 


Mowing them frequently, and with some at 


| particular times of the year and moon, has been 
_ much relied on for destroying the thistle, but we 


think with little reason. 


During an acquaint- 
ance of more than twenty years with this weed, 
and witnessing mowings at all periods of their 
growth, we have never known a patch of them 


entirely destroyed in this way. We have seen 


' them thinned, checked, but not exterminated ; 


is, itis one which will live a great number of | to take the first opportunity for revivification and 


voluntary relinquishment of their hold, or that | 


! 


seeds, and thus distributed over every section of , 
As a seedling, and in its first be. | 


and mowing with us has always left them ready 


extension. It is barely possible, that in some fa. 
vorable season, and when the plants had been 
nearly exhausted in producing and ripening their 
flowers and seeds, that a single mowing may 
have entirely destroyed them, but the eccurrence 
must be very rare, and the result not by any 
means to be expected, Still mowing thistles is 
beneficial, as cutting them in meadows clearly 
shows, and they should be gone over with the 
sythe at least twice a year, as that only will pre. 
vent some from ripening their seeds, 

Cutting them and sprinkling them with salt, 
has been recommended as a very c¢flicient mode 
of destroying the thistle. When a stalk of this 
weed is cut close tothe ground, and the stuunp 
covered with salt, there can be no doubt that the 
root to some extent will perish; but if there is 
untouched on the long horizontal root a single 


plant by the salt, that part will live and furnish 


fairly obtained a foothold, and and its long, joint. | 


every direction, none are found more obstinate | 


a new nucleus, from which the plant will rapid. 
ly propegate and spread, It is eveident, there. 
fore, that for large patches salt is a very precari- 
ous resource, and not to be depended on; where 


_ there are but few stalks, and salt applied to each 


| soil in grain growing sections of our country is | 


} 


one, the case is different. Some who have ap. 
plied salt, have probably failed by allowing cat- 
tle and sheep to run upon the ground, and thus 
have it licked off before it had time to produce 
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Another method proposed, is to suffocate the 
thisties by covering them so closely as to exclude | 
the light and air, and thus cause their death. 
This has been done by covering them with | 
boards, with the refuse of flax, with chaff, and 
by straw. Many years since we destroyed a | 
patch of Canada thistles by simply heaping upon | 
them a quantity of straw that had remained in | 
the barn over the winter. Not one survived the | 
application. We remember too covering tothe | 
depth of cighteen inches with chips not tho. 
roughly rotted another patch, and they came up 
through the mass with a vigor increased ten fold 
from their use. 
refuse of flax, chaff, or even straw, cannot meet | 
the constantly increasing demand made on the 
farmer from this source ; and hence some differ- 
ent and more easily applicable, if not more ef. 
fectual plan, must be devised for their suppres. 
sion, 

Either of the two following methods—me- 
thods which have the sanction of beth phileso- 
phy and experience—will, if thoroughly carried 
out, effectually destroy the thistle ; and to one or 
the other of these ways, farmers who wish to 





rid themsclves of this nuisance, may resort with | 


confidence. 
fallowing. 
as it is generally practiced, viz: ploughing up 
the grouund twice or thrice in the season per- 
haps; but commencing with the plough as soon 


The first. ethod is by summer 
We do not mean summer fallowing, 


as the thistles show themselves in the spring,and 
repeating the operation as often as they appear | 
above ground, which in the forepart of the sum. || 
mer will be as often as once a fortnight. The | 
only rule is to kcep them constantly under ; none |/ 
must be allowed to shoot; and if this system is 
faithfully adhered to, the thistles will soon be at 
anend. We know this method requires consi- 
derable labor and care, and prevents the use of 
the land for a spring or summer crop; but these 
are minor considerations compared with the cer. 
tainty of destroynig the thistle. 





The other effectual method, and the one which 


to plough the thistle ground thoroughly, if in 
the fall so much the better, and in the spring, 
after the necessary preparation, plant the ground 
with potatoes or corn. These may be heed in 
the usual manner two or three times, only taking 
particular care that not a plant escapes the hoe, 
and pulling by hand those that grow in the hills, 


| 
so that in no case a shoot shall be left above the 


surface of the earth. After the corn and pota. 
toes have attained some size, their growth has a 
tendency te check the thistle, and the scattering 
plants that appear must be extirminated by going 
over the ground as often as their springing up 
shall render such an operation necessary. To 
cut these seuttering thistles, and the deeper they 
can be cut the better, an instrument made some. 
thing like a chisel, with a long handle, will be 
found very useful. The greatest danger to be ap. 
prehended in this mode of destroying the thistle 
as, that some plants may be overlooked in the 
hills, and by thus giving the roots time to recruit 
nearly or quite undo all that has been done. We 
wish here to repeat, and impress upon the mind 
of every firmer who engages in tho destruction 
of the Canada thistle, that the grand secret lies 





in adopting a plan of operation which shall give q 


It is evident, however, that the |, 


| 
and labor. 
_ cure, and we advise farmers, one and all, not to. 


—s— 


half way measures can be effectual ; ploughing, 
| if not often repeated,only scatters them the more, 
and hoeing will be equally uscless if not careful- 
ly persevered in.’ The method of destroying by 
planting and repeated hoeings has this advan- 
tage, that while if well performed it is equally 
successful with summer fallowing, the crop will 
in most cases pay the extra expense incurred. 


| them no resting place, no breathing time. No | 
of the year. My crop last year was tolerably 


be often wed and hoed in the most busy season 


| good, considering the disadvantages ander which 


| they were cultivated. They are very easily kept 


through the winter, either buried in the field or 
stored in cellars. They are good for the table, 


| for sheep and catile. 


But for horses or hogs they 


will bear no comparison with carrots or potatoes. 


while naked fallowing returns little or nothing _ 


for the additional work expended. 


‘The time however to attack the thistle is on | 


ite first appearance, and never to wait until the 
horizontal shoots are formed, and the train laid 
for a century of evils. 
as easily destroyed as any weed of the garden 
or field; and even after it has begun to spread 


The secdling thistle is | 


for a single season or so, no great effort is re- | 


quired to killthem. 
vered,and plague spots of an acre or two abound, 


| overlook the first appearance of the thistle ; let 
| the spot where they are discovered be carefully 
marked, and by occasionally visiting the spot, 
| and cutting them below the surface of the earth, 


|| or pulling them by hand, which may then easily 
The evil | 


| be done, one season will be their Jast. 
produced by the Canada thistle is great ; it is al. 


are used, will soon become most formidable. It 


is not however hopeless, and in this case as in | 
all others, “ nil desperando,” should be the mot- 


to of every furmer. Ww. G. 


Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurtzel, and Carrots. 
BY 0. P,Q. 


Practical farmers always wish to know the re- 


| sult of experiments tried in the various branches 
| of husbandry in which they are engaged. It is 


not sufficient for them, that a plausible theory has 
| emanated from the brain of one who is much bet- 


In all evils precaution is better than || were frozen, but as I fed them before they thaw- 


} 


a] 
i] 
| 
i} 
t 
1! 


| 
| 
| 


But when a farm is half co. | 


The labor of cutting them is considerable, as 
they are hard, and dangerous for cattle unless cut 
fine. 

I would not wish to discourage any one from 
raising them, even on heavy soi's, if they have 
leisure to weed and hoe them sufficiently during 
wheat harvest. I intend tocontinue their culture, 
but reduce the quantity until I can give what I do 
raise the requisite attention. 


Mangel Wurtzel. 
So far as one year’s experience goes, I am high- 


' ly pleased with this root. My crop kept well bu- 
then they cannot be put down without great care | 





| 


ried in the field. A few of the upper courses 


ed, their value was not much diminished. I 
commenced fecding to new milch cows in March, 
slicing them and mixing a little barley meal with 
them. They are very brittle an’ juicy, and my 
cows gave almost as much milk as when feeding 
upon the best of pasture in the summer, I also 
fed them to sheep having lambs along in April, 


| and think they preferred them to ruta baga. Cat- 
so rapidly increasing, and unless extra exertions | 


tle and shcep require more salt than usual while 
feeding on them. I found no tendency in them 
to cause the scours, as suggested by some writers. 


_ Hogs eat them freely, but horses are rather shy 


B 


| 


ofthem. It is not necessary tocut them for sheep 
or hogs, and the larger ones may be fed to cattle 
without danger of their becoming choked by 
them, 


Carrots. 
This is a root which has long been cultivated 


in gardens, yet few have learned their value. 
The remark made by some writer in the Farmer, 


| ter skilled in the use of the pen, than in holding that they were worth as much per bushel as oats 


only of the process by which he arrives at his 
conclusions, but the variations which usually at- 
tend the bringing any theory to the test of actual 
experiment. 

It is a very common remark that writers upon 
agriculture are mere theorists. But however 


| wellthe remark may apply to other ages and other 


countries, to this it is becoming more and more 
inapplicable. We have many writers of highly 
_ cultivated minds, who are practical agriculturists ; 
and the amount of information which they com- 
municate yearly is of great value. 

Not to make the preface longer than my story, 
| or lay claim to any usefulness in my communica- 
‘tions, I would merely say, that having cultivated 
| ruta baga for three years past,and mangel wurtzel 
and carrots for the last season, (see vol. 5, page 
390,) I am willing that others should know 
_of my failures as well as my success, and my 
opinion of their relative value as food for farm 
stock. 


Ruta Baga. 
My success with this root has never been 
good, I think the failure to be attributed to the 
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Geet ‘the plough. We wish to know the minute, not || for feeding horses, does not scem so extravagant 
wo would advise in most cases to be pursued, is | 


to me now,as when I first read it. Although I have 
instituted no accurate experiment to ascertain 
their value as horse feed ; this much I have learn- 
ed, that horses are very fond of them, and my 
horses, which are very heavy horses, became fat 
on cut straw and three quarts of barley meal,with 
five or six carrots, for adaily allowance. When 
I corded my crop, I covered them with their tops, 
thinking to make them of some use, although 
nothing will eat them. This was unfortunate, 
and came near being the ruin of the crop, as they 
fermented and rotted, and would have rotted the 
whole heap, had I not opened them early. Al- 
though some of the upper courses were frozen, 
the frost does not injure them as much as other 
vegetables. For milch cows, working oxen, hor- 
ses, hogs and sheep, 1 know of nothing better 
than carrots. The seed does not always vegetate, 
and they are rather a small affair when first up, 
but after they are up an inch or two, they may be 
cultivated withas little trouble as any root. Man- 
gel wurtzel has, however, an advantage over 
them, in that the tops of the wurtzel will almost 
pay the whole expense of cultivation, while car- 


soil, being heavy, more inclined toclay than sand, || rot tops are useless. Wurtzels grow much lar- 
It evidently requires the lighter soils. I have || ger, and are much more easily gathered, while 
found the culture very inconvenient as they must '! the larger carrots grow so deeply in the ground 
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as almost to require a steam engine to pull them, 
Thus much for the experience of O. P. Q. in 


the reot culture. 
East Bloomfeld, April 28, 1836. 





From the Maine Farmer, 
Horse Rake. 


Friexnp Hotmes—lI have used a horse rake a 


little of the cominon form, which must be lifted | 


over the winrow ; lave seen several other kinds, 
sume with ¢hills, others revolving—and a few 
months since, | examined all the models in the 
patent offive ; Ll also read the description of a very 
good one in your paper; but all [ have seen, have 
detects in coustruction or action, which I have tax- 
ed my poor inventive powers to remedy. You 
will laugh, when [ tell you [ was rubbing and 
thumping the necessary bumps for many a year 
before the homely article I aim about to describe 
presented itself to ‘my mind’s eye.” 

Make two rake heads of the usual form, ten 
fect long with nineteen teeth in each, the end 
teeth at least six inches from the end of the head, 
a little shorter than the others, that they may not 
catch the traces. Make the eighth tooth from 
each end six inches longer than the others and 
larger, with their points a very little turned up, 
and finish them cleverly for handles. The teeth 
between these two may be a little,say two inches, 
shorter than those towards the ends, fur a reason 
which will soon be evident. When these are 
done, lay one on the ground, and bore holes and 
putin 4 or 5 rounds, slanting a little back wards, 
eo long that, when the other head is by like 
means fastened on the upper ends, with the teeth 
the opposite way, there shall be two fect two 
inches between the heads, Have two round reds 
of iron, a half inch in diameter, with shanks 
turned at right angles, so as to drive into cach 
head, and then connect and hold them together. 
On these rods place a ring and swivel—the rings 
large euough to slide freely—the swivels properly 
formed to fasten the traces to. 

Now all is ready for operation. The oblique 
position of the rods causes the rings to fall near 
the lower head ; the long teeth in the upper head 
serve as handles, until you have gathered enough 
for a winrow, when they are suffered to go for- 
ward, at which time the rings on the rods slide to 
the other head, which becomes the lower one in its 
turn, and you are presented with a fresh pair of 
handles. ‘ Do you twig?” 

Yours truly, James Bates. 

Norridgewock, March 21, 1836. 





Sea Sand as Manure for Potatoes, &c. 

A letter from William Moody to the Hon. Jo- 
siah Quincy, published in the 4th volume of the 
Mass. Agr. Repository, p. 353, recommends sea 
sand as an antidote against the wire worm, and 
has no doubt it would prove efficacious against 
other insects which infest potatoes while grow- 
ing. This writer says,—‘' I am persuaded from 
experience, that sea sand, put under corn or pota- 
toes with manure, or spread on the land, will go 
far, if not wholly, to the total destruction of those 
destructive worms on which nothing else seems 
to have any effect. It has a beneficial effect 
spread on land before ploughing, or even after 
land is planted with corn or potatoes: not only 
to destroy the wire worm and other insects, but 
to increase the crop. With my neighbors a load 
of sca sand is considered preferable to a load of 
their best manure, to mix in with common barn 
manure, or to spread on their gardens and low 
flat land.” 

Mr. Moody likewise says in the same letter, 
“late planted potatoes, which are gathered in be- 
fore ripe, are far the best for seed the next year. 
If keptin a dry warm place ina cellar, they will 
be much earlier, and likely to produce more 
abundantly the next year, and will be as good 
for use the following spring, though they may 
not be so good in the fall.” 

Mr. Moody’s opinion relative to planting late 
or unripe potatoes, is corroborated by an article 
originally published in the N. E. Farmer, vol. v. 
p. 409,in which itis stated,that “ the ripe potatoe, 


| more inert ; but the circulation of the sap in the 

unripe tuber having been stopped, it starts more 
readily, and with greater vigor when planted ; 
the onc seems to die, worn out with age, the other 
seems accidentally to have fallen asleep, and 


ergy.— NN, E. Farmer. 





Cleanse your Cellars. 
If you consider good health an object worth 


vegetable ur animal substances, Rotting or rot- 
ten potatoes, cabbages, turneps, and other vege- 
tables, as well as beef brine, pork brine, and 
tainted meats of any sort, are often unsuspected 
causes of bilious or typhus fevers, and should, 
therefore, be removed iu season to the compost 
ved, and covered with earth, or otherwise dis- 
posed of, so that they may not annoy the 
senses, or poison the air in and about a farmer's 


- this description.—Jd, 





Mange! Wurtzel & Turnep Seeds. 


LARGE importation of superior Maneru 
WurrzeL, Ware FIELD, AND OTHER TUuR- 


iden Seeds, of the growth of 1835, just received 
|} at the RocHESTER SEED Srore. 
_ Weare confident these seeds will prove of the 
first quality, and they will be afforded ata less price 
than heretofore. 

may 7 REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


————-=~ 


Broom Corn. 
2— BUSHELS New England Broom Corn 


Store. may 7 


Seed Oats. 


<4 BUSHELS English Oats of American 
5t0) growth, weighing 38 lbs. the bushel, for sale 
at the Rochester Seed Store. Price 65 cts. per 
| bushels, may 7 
Seed Corn. 
4 LARGE supply of the early 12 rowed or Dut. 
ton Corn in the ear, just received at the Ro- 
| CHESTER SEED STORE. 

The gentleman who raised this corn writes, that 
“Tt was planted from the 18th to the 20th May—cut 








Also--The other varieties for sale as usual. 

Orders forthe above and other seeds will receive 
| prompt attention, and shonld be sent immediately. 
apr 30-fif REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


Fiower Seeds and Piants. 


| 
| common 8 rowed yellow, and ]4 days earlier.” 
| 
| 





including many rare and extremely beautiful varie- 
ties never before introduced here. Price, 6 cen's a 
paper—20 varieties for $1, 50 varieties for $2, 100 
varieties for $4. 


DOUBLE DAHLIA ROOTS. 


A fine assortment from the unrivaled collection of 
Messrs. Buci & Wilson, Albany. ‘These will be 
potted and ready for sale in a few days. 


GREEN-HOUSE OR PARLOR PLANTS. 


A splendid collection in a fine healthy condition 
for sale at low prices. 


apr 30-fif REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


Seed Potatoes. 
4 le following choice varieties of Potatoes 





atthe RecuesTeR SEED Store. 
Early Ash leaved Kidney, 
Early Frame or June, 
Kidney Pink Eye, 
Sault St. Marie or Black Kidney, 
Foxite,—Irish Cup, 
Mercer,— Mashannock, 
Also for sale Rhutarb or Pie Plant, Sea Kal; 
! and Asparagus Roots. ap2sf2t 








having performed all its operations, becomes | Seed Agencies at Genes 


| 
| when awoke possesses an unspent vigor and en- 


your attention, you will be careful not to breathe 
the gases which emanate from putrefaction,cither | 
those which are caused by the dscomposition of 


premises. We have been assured by physicians |, 
of eminence, that they have reasons tor believing | 
that bilious or typhus fevers, of a malignant or — 
fatal kind, have often originated from sourees of | 


| NEP SEEDS, together with afine lot of English Gar- | 


Seed just received at the Rochester Seed | 


_upon the hill from 5th to 25th Sept.—yield from | 
85 to 95 bushels per acre—stalks one third less than | 


N addition to their former stock, the subscribers | 
are now receiving a new supply of Flower Seeds, | 


| 


. 
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eo and 
CANANDAIGUA. 
R. J. F, WYMAN, Merchant, Geneseo, and 
1 Dr. James B. Dungan, Drugyist, Canandai- 
) gua, have each an assortinent of Seeds for sale, put 
|| up at the Rochester Seed Store. apr 3U-13t 


Hussey’s Grain Cutter, 
‘Ta Machine has been successfully used in this 
vicinity for the two last years, It has also been 
used in the Western States, for cutting both grain 
and grass, Certificates of a number of experien- 
ced farmers who have seen the machine in opera- 
| ion, have been published in the Genesee Farmer, 
and in other papers. (See Genesee Farmer, Vol- 
5, No. 16, page 128.) Further evidence of this 
| kind is deemed unnecessary. The subscriber is 
' duly authorized by the Patentee, to sell rights for 
_ any - of the State of New York. Machines 
may be had by applying to the subscriber, or to B. 
| W. Bills, of Mount Morris. Those who wish for 
machines, to be ready for next harvest, will dowel! 
to apply soon, The price of a machine will not 
exceed $150. J. HORSFORD. 
Moscow, Livingston County, N. Y. ap23t3w 


Ely’s Vineyard, 

Hit a mile east of the Court- 
House, and 20 rods north of Main 
Street, where may be had various kinds 
of Grape Vines, from one to six years’ 
growth, at various prices, fsom one dol- 
lar down to six cents, according io the age and que- 

| lity of the vine. Also Grape Vine Cuttings. 
| Axtso—Plum, Pear, Peach, Apple, and Locust 

_ Trees, and Shrubbery of different kinds. 

The inflrmities incipent to okl age, 
induces me to offer the premises for 
SALF. The lot contains two acres 
| of land, handsomely laid out, the cen- 
ter part mostiy filled with grape vines, 
surrounded with iE tesaes and shrubbery—the whole 








nearly inclosed by a board fence and a loenst hedge. 
Notwithstanding the unprecented cold and frosty 
| weather, we gathered more than 4,CU0 Ibs. of grapes 
| the last season. Had the season been usually good, 
| we probably should have obtained as many as 6,000 
| Ibs. One vine had more 1500 clusters, and we 
| gathered 220 Ibs of grapes, Had they ripened well 
there would have been a great addition to the weight, 
| for as it was, many roited on the ground, There 
|| is a decent and convenient Dwelling House on the 
| lot nearly finished. 
| An indisputable title will be given, and payments 
|, made easy. 
|| If the place is not sold, it will be let on shares 
| for the ensuing season, ALEXANDER ELY. 
|! tochester,April 7, 1936. ap 9-fif 


| _ —_— 
(THE SILK CULTURIST 
AND FARMER'S MANUAL. 
| Published monthly by the Executive Committee of 
the Hartford County Siik Sociely, at 50 cents 
perannum. Volumes I. and IL . 
NHE object of this publication is to disseminate a 
thorough knowledge of the Silk business. ‘The 
cultivation of the Mulberry ‘T'ree in all its yarieties 
—rearing Silk Worms—the production of Cocoons 
| —reeling and manufacturing Silk, and Dyeing the 
| sume, ‘The publication will contain a complete ma- 
nual of the Silk Culture from sowing the seed to 
preparing for market—Sewing Sik and Twist—and 
| will keep the Culturist advised with regard to the 
progress of the enterprise—the formation of Socie- 





eo 





| 


; ues and Companies, Enactments of Legislatures for 
| the promotion of the object, and facts, and experi- 


ments of individuals. Lt will also contain choice are 

ticleson new and interesting subjects connected with 
' agriculture. 

Tue CurturistT was commenced in April last, 
and there are now published Five Thousand Copies 
monthly, witha rapidly increasing circulation, Ar- 
rangements have been made to furnish the first vol- 
ume to those who make early application for the se- 
, cond, Each volume will contain ninety-six quarto 

, . ‘ 
pages. One dollar forwarded to F, G, Comsrock, 
Secretary, Hartford, Conn. free of expense, will pay 


} for both volumes, or fifty cents for the latter. The 


' second volume commences the first of April, No 


selected with care for seed, may be obtained | subscriptions received unless paid in advance. 


Knowing the great difficulty of obtaining genuine 


! Seed at a distance, the Secretary of the Society will 


forward White Italian Mulberry Seed for 1000 Trees 
to ‘hose who are subscribers to the First Volume 
' and order the Second, and to those who subscribe for 
| both Volumes before the first of July nex. 
| Hartford, Conn, April, 1836. 
| i} Revsotps & Batenam, Agents, Ro- 
chesters april 16 
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Conntry Residences. 

We do not know that the following article 
may notbe appropriately placed under Geoponics, 
although it has something to do with carpentry 
and painting as well as horticultural husbandry, 


It is from the Newark Daily Advertiser, and pur- | 


ports to bu number five of a series of essays under 
the title of “Couatry Residences.” Its prede- 
cessors we have not been fortunate enough to 
sce. 


° : oye : {i 
Our times and our region are utilitarian; yet the | 


practical man whose views are enlarged will not 
fail to see that pleasures of imagination and taste 
have their price, Decoration naturally coues 
after use; we build our houses before we deck 
them. But in the advancement of society there 
is a atage at which men always set a value upon 
ornament. And though luxury may grow out ot 


these same circumstances, they have fruits which 


are desirable, such as increased contentment, 
placid joy, refined taste, cheerful reflection, and 
the love of home, Oa these particulars [cannot 
enlarge, though each of them is pregnant, 
Along the bank of a balf-iiuished canal, [ saw, 


the other day, a settlement which at the distance | 


of a furlong showed the orizin of its tenants, 


Lextemporancous huts, barrel-chimneya, windows | 


without glass, floors withont boards, anda dung- 


hi!l at the portal; these afforded the diagnosis of | 


a hovel. Here was no decoration; and Ll argue 
concerning this settlement, that there are no in- 
tellectual pleasures, no taste, no gentleness, no 
refinement, no fireside happiness. 


Let me change the scene, IL knewa family of 
English people, vo richer than those just noticed, | 


who lived in a dwelling no larger than one of 
these —but how diferent! [ see it in memory, its 
whitened palings and beaten walk to the door, 
its tight sides ana close roof; and especially its 
edge of summer flowers around a plot ot the 
clearest grass, and its roses and woodbine creep- 
ing over every window, They were poor, but 
they were tidy. More than this; they were tond 
of natural beauty, and fond of home, and there- 
fure always aiming to make home lovely. 

Every reader has many times seen the same 


thing, and some have already learned the con- | 
nexion between simple decoration and domeste | 


virtue and peace. Why does an English cottage 
strike an Arncrican with surprise?) Why does 
he look, as at a strange thing, upon the French 
peasantry taking their evening repast beneath 
their trees and vines?) Because we Americans 
are so particularly practical, and so possessed of 
the demon of ‘Trade, that nothing is valuable 


which cannot be sold. Value is becoming equiva. | 
Jent to vendibility; valuable means salcable; | 


worth means money. If a flower, or a hedge 
row, or a cascade, or a bust, or a prospect, add to 


the price under the hammer, these things are | 


valuable, and are straiglit way inscrted in the 


lithographic view of the auctioneer. They are | 


useful. Usefulness is that quality of things 
whereby they bring money. Mrs. Trollope exag- 


erated in saying tht no one could ever hear two | 
mevicans talk five minutes without the word | 


* Dollar.” So Bonaparte exaggerated when be 
called the British a “nation of sho; keepers,” 
Be it 6o. Caricatures often tell the truth. i'ven 
the hideous concave mirror, though it exaggerate 
ever so much, shows me some grand blemishes 
of my face. I have tried the experiment, in 


walking the crowded streets of our cities, to | 


eatch the predominant words of the passcrs-bv, 


The catalogue is limited, and consists of suchas | 
these—* 'Ten-per-cent”’—" Doing a good busi- | 
ness”’— Operations ta property”— exchange” | 


~—“stock”-—“thousand dollars’——“eredit”—“ pro- 
fits” ——“furtune”--&e, &e. 
If a man is so practical that he will not wash 


his face without “value received,” 1] entertain no | 


hopes of bringing him over. I have no “ pur- 
chase” for iny tnstrument. Now elcantiness is a 
sort of decoration; negative, perhaps, but the 
con‘lition of all the rest. Neatness follows very 
closely; acleanly child is usually neat. The 
cleauly housewife is sure to produce in her cot- 
tage a certain trim of symmetrical arrangement, 
which satistics (he eye. This is neatness budding 


| into beauty. This transition oughit to be seized || Chaptals Agricultural Chemistry 
upon wherever it appears. The pleasant little |) A  tayhed peg < on ae. a work 
children who are youder playing in the dust may |) 43 forsale at the Rochester Seed store. 
be taught to keep themselves clean, and then to april 9-f4t = REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
i - ag — 13 _ path ee The too imported Horses, 
| baste needs developement, ie cre 2 P 9 “ - 
| may be bred to enjoy ornament. And thus we Be TURK’ and ALFRED, 
| may get a race of people, even among the poor, | Will serve a limited number of mares this season 








| who will begin to beautify the land. [live in the || 1836. 
| hope of secing cottages along our multitudinous |; “TUR K,” 

and dirty rail-ways, each adorned, not only with a | AS bred by Wm. Cobb, Esq, of Lonsbro’, 
| white surface, and a trig fence, but with roses, tu- Yorkshire, England, is 3 years old, and of & 


, P 

| lps, pinks, daisies, and all the pretty gifts of a lo- |) ago | — He “oldev, he et 

ving Providence—gifie which our yeomanry have |: MS ©8™ oy Colsey S Mild ¥ olunteer, grand-dam oy 
woe over 2 y y, Zattle Stephenson’s noted horse Caythorp, great 

too muci banished to ereen-houses and baliads. grand-cam by Laurence Stephenson’s old horse, 
‘he ways of adorning a house by rural appli- | which went in one season to 300 mares. Catiors 

ances are various, and so well known as scarcely | was got by Young Turk, his dam by Voluntesr, 

| to need enumeration, ‘They may be adapted to | grand-dam by Dunsley’s noted Coach horse. 

' the lowliest habitation of civilized man, no less | The sire of * Turk” was allowed to be the best 

| than to the villa or the chateau. Nothing but ; horse that traveled England, and carried off the pro- 

love tor domestic beauty, and ordinary tact, are 


miums wherever he was shown; such was the anx- 
required, to rear a thousand tasteful abodes along | '@'Y Te obtain his breed, that every gentleman put to 
\ all our highways. And if but one provident 


him his own stock. 


i householder will begin, we shall find, that hum- | of LFR ED,” 
blu as his habitaion may be, he will soon be imi- Was bred by Mr. Fox of Byton, county of York, 


rs  follie Ey terggpeerier om, ‘d of | S28 Bet by Strickland’s King Alired, his dam by 
een a ee Eee aid of) Mr. Stubbs old horse, grand-dam by Frank’s Vo- 
) Virtuous enjoyment. Jct some honest dweller lunteer,great grand-dam by Harrison’s horse of Ske- 
in the country, make the trial, by holding up be- | tenbec. Mr. Stubb’s old” horse was by Dunslev’s 


fore his mad rural decoration as a distinct object. | old horse, dam by Owston’s horse of Seamer. Mr. 
, Let him secure to himself a house and garden , Dunsley’s horse was by Agar’s Old Dart, dam by 
| where he is willing to spend his fife. Let him, | Old Rambow. Frank's Volunteer was by Milner’s 
as his means allow, have it tight and finished, | Old Volunteer of Brandsburton, King Alfred was 
and by all means duly enclosed. ‘This is the | >’e4 by Sir George Strickland, and was got by Pro- 
frame-work; after this ensuc the details. Let | eye cam Sy Mishele’ Conch horse, grase-dam 
ays ie a > a a ie Gene nt || by Etty’s Coach horse, Providence was by Peer- 
im learn the economy of a litle tim.ly paint, | jess dam by Voluntecr, &e. &e. 
and of a fence or hedge which will withstand the The above horses are from the most valuable and 
‘assault of winds and beasts, From day to day, , celebrated breeds in England, from whence they 
| as be may be able to snatch a moment for |) were brought te this country by Thomas Weddle, 
breathing the fresh air, let him remove unsightly | now of East Bloomfield, Ontario county, their pre 
objects, and make an entrance upon positive 


sent owner. 
ornament, liow easy is it to set out champs or 66 emake saree 
| rows of trees, for shade or fruit, tlowering shrubs “ ; a yar feo pguaas 
or evergreen ledges, Llow agreeable to the wife a Meas . 
| S = 5 << fe snl ist t ) 
) aud the hittle enes to be cailed out to join in Bi ag a ee ee aeee 
| dropping the cheap flower-seed, or training the | ‘Those desirous of putting mares are requested to 
luxuriant vine. give in their names as eatly as possible, as the 
a - horses will only be allowed to serve a small number 
=. | this season, and the list has already reeeied many 
WILLIAM ATHKINSON, subscribers. They are the paak granny of the 
| said Thomas Widdle and George Wordon of Sene- 
REAL ESTATE BROKSR, ca, to either of whom reference may be made for any 
17, Fachange-street, Rochester. | further particulars. 
FBUYS and sells Farms and City Property on . — — evils tad at BOs. Cenden’s, uaene 
commission, and attends to the collection of | sides one mile south of Dr. Woodworth’s Tavern, 
! 


| tated by his neighbors, Fashion itself, the cause | England, is 4 years old, and of a rich bay color, 
| 


| 


| 




















Mortgages. Flint Creek, on the Canandaigua and Geneva Turn- 





iJ” Several valuable Farms for sale. pike. P 
Pdhenstr, 1836. ’ ‘eb 20f6m* Good accommodations for the mares, (which are 
ee NEE Se AEE EE ees to be at the owner’s risk,) and every attention wall 
| Robbins’ Planting Machine, | "Pie old Norn Firm, E. Boosie ee 


The old Norton Farm, E. Bloomfield, 
April ist, 1836. 


LTH this Machine Corn, Beans, Peas, Broom 
The noted Bull ** ROVER, (imported by 


.' Corn, Mangel Wurtzel, Turneps, Onions, 
_and seeds of almost every deseription, can be plant- Thomas Weddle,) of the pure improved Durham 
' ed with more system and correetuess than can be Short Horn breed, will stand at Mr. Fordon’s during 
done in the nsual manner of planting with the hand | the monthsof June and July next for cows, at 5 dol- 
= hoe, One man may easily plant five acres a | ars each, apri. 9-fat 
i day, placing the seeds any given distance apart, | aii £ ‘ ee See 
\, from in o or more inches, and in rowstwo and ms half Monroe Horticultural Gurden & 
feet apart, | NURSERY. 
| Machines can be had by applving to Reynorns Hit subscriber offersto the publie 
& Barenam, Rochester; C. N. Bement, Trea- a choiceselection of Fruit Trees, 
surer of the Stete Agricultural Society, Albany ; of French, German, English and 
Busuxop Bucx, Lanesborongh, Berkshire county, American varieties, consisting of Ap- 
Mass.; and Dasien ‘I. Buck, Lowvillg, Lewis | ples, Pears, Plums,Peaches, Cherries, 
county, agent and proprietor for making and vending | Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goose- 
| said machines, at all of which places it isintended to berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamenta 
_keepa supply : n hand. , | ‘Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep- 
Lowville, Nov, 24, 1835. nov 28-6in =|, CS, — Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
| an a c. Cc. 
| Wanted ALSO—Afew hundred of the Morus Multicaulis, 
oe “ ’ ; | or Chinese Mulberry, the White Italian Mulberr 
A SITUATION as Gardener, by a married man |, by the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of bot 
| £3 with a small family, whohas served his time to || native and foreign varieties, mosty of large size, for 
| the business in the old country, and has had several | sale by the single vine, hundred or thousand, at re- 
| yeors experience in America—who understands the 








an ae - ‘ hc seenceerai \ 
‘ 


ce | ] | duced prices. The subscriber has a large collection 
management of Green and Hut Houses, and is per- || of Green- House Plants of choice and select varie 
fect master of lis business in all its departments— | ties, and in good condition. 
who has served many of the priacipal gentlemen in it? Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by 
| the state of New York, and to whom reference can || the Publisher of this paper. i 
| be given if required, Letters (post paid) stating | Catalogues willbe sent to those who wish them 
particulars will be immediately attended to, Direct || gratis, or may be had by calling at the office of the 
| to J. H., Aurora post-office, Cayuga county, State || Genesee Farmer. ASA ROWE, 
of New York, april 16-f3t || + Greece, Monroe co. N.S Y. ept. 13, 1835. 
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